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HARVARD SUMERIAN TABLETS' 

By the generosity of Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, and the indefatigable 
energy of Professor David Gordon Lyon, Harvard University has built up a 
Semitic Museum already well stocked with antiquities of far-reaching 
importance. Not the least among these are the little Sumerian tablets dat- 
ing from the times of the rulers of Lagash, about 2500 b.c. 

Dr. Hussey has confined her work in this volume to fifty-two tablets 
dating from the time of two rulers of that famous capital of southern 
Babylonia. These inscriptions are for the most part accounts of the palace 
and temple expenses for different months extending from the fifth year of 
Lugalanda to the seventh year of Urukagina. The provenance of most of these 
tablets is fixed by the mention of Lagash in the date formula, or where there 
is none, by their similarity to tablets known to have come from that place. 

This volume belongs to the same general epoch as those presented by 
Fr. Thureau-Dangin, Recueil de Tablettes Chaldeennes (1903) ; T. G. Pinches, 
The Amherst Tablets, Part I (1908); AUotte de la Fuye, Documents Pre- 
sargoniques, Fasc. I., Part I (1908), Part II (1909); M. V. Nikolski, Docu- 
ments of Agronomic Reports of the Oldest Epoch of Chaldea from the Collection 
of N. P. Likhachev (1908 in Russian) ; H. de Genouillac, Tablettes Sumeriennes 
Archaiques (1909). 

The author has grouped the inscriptions as far as possible about certain 
expressions designated by the Sumerian scribes. The autographic work is 
superbly done. It is clear, in fine lines, and reproduces the size of the 
originals. In the whole 52 tablets the author found twelve signs which are 
still unidentified, six of which are either found in, or similar to those found in, 
Thureau-Dangin's Recherches sur Vorigine de I'ecriture cuneiforme. 

The chief feature of the Introduction is a discussion by the author of the 
Sumerian method of enumeration. As far back as 1898 Thureau-Dangin in 
his REC, pp. 88 f., discussed the Sumerian double method of designating 
numbers. The first and most ancient was by the use of curvilinear figures 
either round or closely related thereto. The second is by means of cuneiform 
characters. The inscriptions of this period use both, but discriminately. 
In some tablets which designate the number of the year, the number of the 
year and the number of the payment of wages, or the distribution of grain, 
the cuneiform characters are used, while other numbers are expressed by the 
curviUnear method. But the cuneiform is always used in writing the num- 
ber of qa, in giving the age of an animal, in stating that a second or third 
payment has been made. It is regularly used in writing the number of asses, 
sheep, oxen, goats, or dun in accounts which give the allotment of food for 
domestic animals. 

'Sumerian Tablets in the Harvard Semitic Museum. Part I. Chiefly from 
the Eeigns of Lugalanda and Urukagina of Lagash. By Mary Inda Hussey, Ph.D. 
[Harvard Semitic Series, Vol. III]. Cambridge: Harvard University, and Leipzig: 
Hinrlchs, 1912. Text36pages; 75 autograph plates, 6 photograpUc plates. $5.00; M. 20. 
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The use of this double form of notation may be explained by the fact that 
the differentiation which the two systems present greatly facilitates the 
reading. There were other reasons also for the adoption of this method. 
It is found in this collection of tablets that where both the curvilinear and the 
cuneiform method have been employed in the detailed account in the sum- 
mary and the sum total, the kind of characters employed in the summary and 
the sum total, are the same respectively as those used in the detailed account. 
The author cites a large number of cases in proof of this proposition. There 
is one exception, however. No. 34, in which the quantity of wheat used in 
the preparation of certain drinks is the sum of the numbers written in both 
forms, and also in No. 11, Obv. IV" the curvilinear and cuneiform are added 
together in the detailed total; and this peculiarity appears in this tablet, 
viz. : that the cuneiform number is omitted from the final sum total. 

Tablets Nos. 9, 15, and 18 present a feature worth noting. When persons 
are described, both forms of notation are used in the detail, the summary, 
and the sum total ; but if grain is the thing enumerated, the cuneiform number 
is omitted in the sum total, that is, the grain total is simply the sum of the 
numbers written in curvilinear alone. Such a use of the double method of 
enumeration opened the door for easy errors. The author having made a 
special study of this characteristic of these tablets has detected and pointed 
out a list of such mathematical errors on the part of the bookkeepers whose 
business it was to keep the temple and palace accounts. 

The "Register of Tablets" shows that of the 52 autographed in this 
volume thirty-six belong to the time of Urukagina, and three to the patesiship 
of Lugalanda. Also we find that forty-three are definitely dated by the year 
and twenty-six by naming the month. 

The Index of Names of Persons is the only remaining part of the volume 
before we reach the texts. These twenty-three pages are a kind of summary 
of what the tablets reveal to us of the personalities engaged in all the multi- 
farious transactions recited therein. Among the most instructive features 
in the Index is the large number of occupational designations. Some of these 
represent overseers and others specific kinds of laborers. 

A study of these proper names reveals some striking facts about the 
industrial and social conditions of that time. The Index gives us 224 differ- 
ent names of females. There were sometimes several persons of the same 
name, as e.g., Zana, referred to under ten different designations; Nin-edin- 
Ni with five designations. The different positions occupied by or designated 
for the 224 women mentioned on these tablets number at least thirty-one. 
SagSag, the wife of Urukagina, is mentioned twenty-five times in these 
inscriptions and was a prominent character in the life of that day. Bir- 
nam-tar-ra, the wife of Lugalanda, is mentioned but three times. 

The relative position of woman in the civilization of that day may be 
partially determined by official or industrial positions which she held. So far 
as we can judge from these titles one of the chief positions which a woman 
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could occupy, next to being queen, was that of an attendant to her majesty. 
These attendants were named sag-dub, and over them was a kind of super- 
intendent called GiJ-BA. Two of the latter are named on these tablets. 
But the position, an industrial one, occupied by 98 of the 224 women was 
that of weaver, ki-sig. Of sag-dub of ki-sig there are sixty-one named. 
Often the same person has been both a ki-s1g, and a sag-dub of ki-sig. 
Their overseer was usually a man pa-ki-sig. Next to, and sometimes almost 
identical with, this occupation was the ki-gu, a spinner, of whom thirteen 
are mentioned here. Another set of positions occupied by women begin with 

GIM, such as GIM SA-Dl)G, GIM BAR-BI-GAL, GIM DUN-NIG-KI5-A, GIMXGUG-DIM, 

GiM hubukXgig-dIm, gim-mas, and gim-ijar. De Genouillac in TSA, p. 
xxxii, suggests amat as the reading for gim and translates "servante." Gim 
sa-di5g would then be simply "servant of offerings." The next name is 
obscure, while the third, gim dun-nig-ki5-a seems to be a designation of a 
keeper of that unknown yet troublesome little animal called dun, many of 
whose characteristics we know, but whose name cannot with certainty be 
given. Gim-maI was probably keeper or shepherd of goats; the remainder 
of the terms are still obscure. 

Among the large number of persons who officiated about the palace was a 
group called il ( = assy. nasu), under the supervision of four heads (pa-il). 
This IL included both men and women. Thirty-three women in these inscrip- 
tions served under that title, doubtless as servants to the queen in her apart- 
ments. There was another class of attendants about the palace designated 
as Ni-DU, possibly as de Genouillac (TSA, xxxiii) suggests, guards or bar- 
beresses. Udu nig-ki)-a ba-lab-gi occurs twice here (17 Rev. V'-''; 18 
Rev. IP) and in TSA (14, 15, 17), where its meaning seems to be "keeper of 
the sheep." JJar-tud is given seven times as the position of a woman, su-i 
(Is this the gallabu of Hammurabi, who marks the slave ? Here a woman 
takes part in such work; cf. Ezek. 5:1.) five times, and a-ga-am four times. 
Sal £-gal-la, four times, is plainly the designation of a woman at the temple 
and once under the service of Gim-Bau. Then we find further such designa- 
tions as Lt) DE-MA of KI-GU (foUr times), NU-GIG, LU-fi-NIG, GAB-RA DUN-l) 

(Was not this the herdsman of the dun, cf. TSA, p. xli ?), gala (cf. TSA, p. 
lix, d), su-i-Lt) AENNiKiAG, QA-su-DU (is this the "cup-bearer," sometimes 
written Iu-qa-du? Cf. TSA, p. xxx), and §ub-lugal (see TSA, p. xxxi). 

I have not even named the offices which were held by men, except those 
of overseer, mentioned in these tablets. Though monotonous and uninter- 
esting reading, these documents furnish us a lot of useful material for con- 
structing the social, industrial, and religious world of that period. As seen 
in the designations given above, there are many problems in every list. But 
it is only by the persistent publication and study of these rather common- 
place documents that we shall gradually brush aside the difficulties and 
understand the civiUzation that meant so much for later Babylonia. 

Ira Maurice Price 



